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ABSTRACT 

designed to give guidance to those involved in the 
curriculum development process within the Shipyard Training 
Modernization Program ( STMP) , this guide provides an understanding of 
the fundamental practices followed in the curriculum development 
process. It also demonstrates incorrect and correct approaches to the 
development of the curriculum components through the use of examples. 
Introductory sections pr6vide_STMP operational definitions for 
curriculum_devel6pment and a descript ionof the STMP training 
approach. The next sect ion contains the following problem areas in 
curriculum design and construction : construction of objectives^ 
consistency between objectives and test items , consi stency between 
objectives and lesson content, and inclusion of all presentation 
components required to support the type of learning to be acquired. 
The sample development problem is followed by a brief discussion of 
the fundamental practice to be applied in correcting the problem, 
examples of the types of errors made, and ah example of the correct 
approach for each error. A literature review is appended. (YLB) 
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INFORMATION CENTER (ERlCV 



FUNDAMENTAL PRACTICES 

OF 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose 

fnnrtS'?^°^ 4^^' 3"'"?f ^^^^ *° P^°^ide an understanding of the 
tn S f eurriculam development process and (2) 

to demonstrate incorrect and correct approaches to the development of the 
curriculum components through the use of examples "'^^"^ 'opf^ent ot the 



Who Should Use this Guide 



Ho]fi?^I . '^"'^"^ll? 9'^^ guidance to those involved in the curriculum 

Al^MSnl.^'•'"^^'*^'"^^"^'^^ ^^^^'"^'"9 Modernization Program (STMP) 

All Modernizat^ion Program personnel should appreciate the value of a 
curriculum package that clearly specifies th^intent of the nctruction 

^r^'^''"''^l''^'^ '''^''^ practiJe^tSat mitch L s tatld 
n? fhl'.^J provides for progress checks/evaluations to determine th"ma^terv 
of the material. During the development of the materials (instructor ^^^^^^^ 



ISft^fSn^"'-'' ?«»5lORii,ent process fids been defined and redefined inr the 
^c'^,^^l^,T'm*°:i^Um.y^m P-nosophies. So^i-er the 



society has 
Dnly religious 
/e the purposes 
ing. 



Finch ^anderunkilton state that in 2060 BC the Egyptians felt that a npr^nn 
^^la^^ be a^scribe learned best by attendinrClassroom inJtr^ctlo^ 
reading and writing and then spending time as an apprentic^ scribe workina 
beside a journeyman scribe. Lucas tells us about the 17th cinturv educator 
pin"?o "S^^^"^^^^ "^ was^o^d^hl^an^ how"e°was 

exercising his understanding, and (4) exercisinfhis judg^^^^ 
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Modern day educators support these concepts with a variety of research 
studies. Popham and Baker cite research studies that suggest alldwihg... 

learners to know what the instructor expects in teritis.of perfdrmahce will. 

allow the learners to attain those objectives more efficiently. Knowing these 
expectations eliminates the need for the trainees to. try and guess whit they 
mast do. Another principle that warrants attention is that of practice.. .. 
Popham and Baker state the instructor must let the students practice what they 
will be called upon to do in displaying mastery of the obaectives. Research, 
studies attest tothe power of practice. Ellis, Wulfeck* and Fredericks state 
that instructional design principles such as (1) formatting informatidn so the 
trainee can find it, and (2) communicating the content clearly and effectively 
so students can understand it have been shown to promote trainee learning. 
(See the appendix for further discussion of research findings.) 

As can be seen, curriculum development has precedence that dates back 
thousands of years, and there are basic design practices of which curriculum 
developers must be aware. One way to ensure these practices are incorporated 
in the instruction is to carefully develop the materials, and to remember to 
write specif icobjectives and related test items. Furthermore, the materials 
must consist bfthe statement* examplet practice^ knowledge of results, 
review, and evaluation compdhents for each objective. Using Instructional 
Systems Development practices* the Modernization Program can produce training 
that is leaner^ more efficient, and cost effective. 



STMP Operational Pefinifions 
For Gurrieulum Development 

The following terms are defined with the intent of providing a corpqratewide 
Understanding df_what is meant by each component of the curriculum development 
process. The definitidns prdvided reflect the meanings of the terms as they 
apply td the Modernization Program: 

ENABLING OBJECTIVE - Represents smaller parts of the overall performancebeing 
taught. It consists of an action, condition, and standard. The enabling 
objective describes a skill, knowledge, or subperformance the trainee must 
acquire td enable him to accomplish the terminal objective. 

EVALUATION ~ A formal process that can be a_progress check, a written test or 
a performance test. It evaluates how well the trainee has mastered the 
objectives. 

EXAMPLES/DEMONSTRATIONS - Tell, show, or demonstrate information or procedure 
to the trainee. They illustrate how the statement applies in a specific case. 
Demonstrations are required when procedures must be acted out to show motion, 
proper steps, or sequence. 
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iNSTROeTiONAb SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT - A systematic approach to training that has 
the niajbrity of learning activities centered on and keyed to job skills. The 
ihstroction is trainee-centered and precisely states, (l)_what the trainee 
will learn and^ (2) the expected outcomes; how the_traineewi11_learn is built 
into the learning activities with emphasis on student interaction wjth the 
information and performances. The performance of the trainee is compared to a 
fixed standard. The trainee must meet the stated standard before moving to 
the next unit of instruction. 

KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS - Provides results to the trainee on how well the 
practice or test was performed. If required, additional information and 
practice can be provided to the trainee to assist him in understanding and 
acquiring the ability to master the subject matter. 

NORM-REFERENCED INSTRUCTION - An approach that bases learning activities 
around chapters, units, or segments of textbooks as opposed to the job tasks 
or activities. A general presentation of information is given without 
specific butcomes. Presentation. i s typically instructor-centered with 
information disseminated primarily through lecture with little trainee 
interactidh. The instructor delivers the material with little periodic input 
from trainee. This approach relies on paper and pencil tests and performance 
is compared with that of the group. Students may not have mastered the 
material when they move to the next unit of instruction. 

PRACTICE - Allows the trainee to attempt the performance being taught. It 
allows the trainee tP apply the information and/or skills and reinforces or 
corrects concepts obtained to that point. 

PRESENTATION - The delivery of the content or subject matter that supports the 
objectives contained in the module. 



PRESENTATION COMPONENTS - The statement , examples, practices, progress checks, 
review and evaluation elements that provide a framework for delivery of 
instruction and for ensuring the trainee has practiced and mastered the 
subject matter. 

PROGRESS CHECK - A testing element that evaluates the trainee's mastery of the 
lesson content. It is used within the lesson to evaluate mastery of one or 
more enabling objectives. 



REVIEW - Provides a chance to summarize the intent of the Instruction^ to 
summarize the key points, and allows for a clarification of any questionsi 

SEQUENCING - The logical ordering of objectives that will help the trainee 
acquire the skills and knowledge being trained. General ly objectives are 
sequenced based on complexity or linear progression. The trainee may be^ 
introduced to the more simple objectives first arid move to the most complex 
objectives last or the objectives are arranged in the order they would be 
performed on the job. 
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STATEMENT - Describes what the trainee is going to learn. It basically 
restates the action statement of the oba'ective. 

TERMINAL BBdEeTiVE - Represents desired performance on the job; states the 
action the trainee is to do (action), what materials and other resources the 
trainee will be given (condition), and the acceptable performance level 
(standard). The terminal objective describes what the trainee should be able 
to do at the end of the module. 



STMP Training Apprdaeh 

The Modernization Program uses a systematic approach for development of 
training following the Instruetional Systems Development (ISD) process- There 
are many names floating around for this approach such as compentency-basedi 
mastery learning. Systems Approach to Training, performance-based, and 
criterion-referenced instruction, just to name a few. Although these terms 
are not identical ^ they are similar and usually can be used interchangeably. 

The curriculum development process as outlined by Finch and Crunkilton 
consists of determining content, developing objectives (terminal and 
enabling), developing test items, classifying and sequencing objectives, 
developing learning experiences associated with the objectives, and developing 
student progress checks. Blank utilizes a curriculum development format that 
consists of components such as the task, the introduction, the terminal 
performance objective, enabling objectives, self -check, answer key, and 
performance test. 

As can be seen, both processes mentioned above reflect components similar to 
those used through the STMP's Instructional Quality Inventory (IQI) process. 
The IQI requires the curriculum developer to include a terminal objective, 
enabling objectives, test items^ content that matches the stated objectives, 
and a presentation of the content that includes d statement, example, practice 
(with knowledge of results), review and evaluation. These presentation 
components apply for each objective. Each objective should be sequenced in a 
logical order of simple to more complex. 

Blank identified four characteristics that an instructor must believe should 
exist in a training program in order for it to be classified as criterion- 
referenced or ISD. These characteristics are: (1) details exactly what the 
trainee wilL learn, ^2) provides high quality instruction that is trainee- 
centeredi (3) helps trainees learn one thing well before going to the next, 
and lA) requires each trainee to demonstrate mastery. The STMP strives to 
develop training that meets these criteria. According tO Blank research 
results present clear pictures of what promotes and inhibits learning. There 
are events that must take place during any learning activity for effective and 
efficient learning to occur. These are some of the presentation components 
mentioned earlier. The ISD approach employed by STMP strives to include these 
events in all training packages. 
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The^ISD approach varies from the more traditional way of conducting trainihd 
comrnonly referred to as ribrm-refereneed instruction (NRij., Blank describes 
the characteristics of the hbrm-referenced approach in terms of what ah 
instructor believes should be the elements of a training program. These 
beliefs are: (1) very general statements about trainee outcomes are adeduate 
(2) instructors personally lecturing and demonstrating to the group is the * 
best approach to teaching, (3) all students should spend the same amount of 
time on each task or subject area and should move on when the group is readv 
and (4) trainees should be evaluated based on how well they compared with 
other trainees. 

There are fundamental differences between the ISD and traditional NRI 
approaches to training. The assumption and beliefs expressed concerning the 
ISD approach may appear idealistic or even impossible at first glance 
However, "the principles underlying the approach have been shown valid in 
hundreds of schools around the world" (Blank) and do allow traininq 
instructors and developers to create effective and efficient training. 

IJ^K^Tcn^ ^^'■'■''^"[l^ to create training packages that reflect the principles 
of the ISD approach. In order to accomplish this goal, the curricalurr. 
developers andj-nstructors need to {!) develop and use objectives, (?) develop 
test Items that will measure the mastery of the objectives, (3) develop 
content that is consistent with the objectives, and (4) include essential 
learning components in the materials such as a statement, example, practice 
(with knowledge of results), review and evaluation. ^ * v 

The next section of this booklet will provide some guidelines on how to 
develop instruction that includes these vital instructional components. 
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FUNDAMENTAb PRAGTIGES 
OF CURRieULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Certain curriculum developmeht procedures cause developers some problems in 
design and construction. These areas are: 

- Construction of Objectives 

- Consistency Between Objectives and Test Items 

- Consistency Between Objectives and Lesson Content 

- Including All Presentation Components Required To Support The Type of 
Learning To Be Acquired 

This section presents these problem areas in m detail. It contains a 

development problem, a brief discussion of t^ practice to be 

applied in correcting the problem, an example of the type of errors made, and 
an example of the correct approach. 
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Problem : 



Gonstruclion Of Objeetives 



biseusswN: 



ACTION VERBS: 



INCORRECT: 



CORRECT: 



CONDmCNS: 



INCORRECT: 

CORRECT: 

STANDARDS: 



Gbjeetives cbmrhuhicate clearly to everyone involved in 
instructipnal.deyelipprnent what the trainee is to 
accomplish. lo do this^ every ob3ective_must have three 
statements.. The first is the action statement. It 
consists of one verb and its object and describes the 

action to be performed. The second is called the 

condition statement. It states the specific materials, 
toolSi or other resources that wi 1 1 be given to the 
trainee to use in performing the action. The third is the 
standard statement. It must be observable and/or 
measurable. 

the greatest error made in constructing the action 
statement of an objective is the use of two verbs. Every 
CDbjective should have one verb because this clearly 
indicates what act4w the student is to perform and on 
what action the student will be evaluated. It allows the 
curriculum to focus on areas where the student is haying 
difficulties. The example below indicates the incorrect 
and correct approach. 

Action verb--Label the parts of the squaring shear and 
list the function of— each part. 

Label the parts of the squaring shear. 

List the function of each part of the 
squaring shear. 

The greatest error made inconstructing the condi 
statement is not specifying the conditions underwhich the 
student must perform. The conditions must list the 
resources and information needed to perform the job* The 
example below indicates the incorrect and correct 
approach. 

Conditions--Gi ven appropriate materials 

Given a hammer, nails, 2x4 board 

The greatest errors made in constructing the_standar^ 
statement is not (1) listing how complete, how accurate, 
or in what time frame the performance must be done or 
(2) stating what the final product must look like. The 
standard should not ba vague and should not require the 
trainee, instructor and/or developer to research materials 
to discover the standard. The example below illustrates 
the incorrect and correct approach. 
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INCORRECT: Standards— 1) The machine must.be operated in 

accordance with local instruct ibnSi 

2) The finish will be covered correctly; 

3) The process will be completed to meet the 
instructor's approval. 



CORRECT: 1) The machine must be operated lAW 

procedures in NAVSEA N5043. (Specifics 
wi 11 be provided.) 

2) The finish wil 1 be free of lint* dirt and 
contaminants. 

3) The process will be completed within 10 
minutes. 
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Problem: 



Errors In Gonsisteney Between Stated Objectives and 
Supporting Test 



biseussioN: 



Each objective needs at least one test item. The action^ 
conditi^ons and standards stated in the objective must be 
the sameas those used for the test. The example beldW 
illustrates a common error with regard to consistency 
between the objective and the test item. 



tNeORREet ebjeetive--From memory explain the function of each part 
CONSiSTENeY: of the hammer without error. 

Test~~H_st the parts of the hammer without error. 

The objective and test item are not consistent. The objective wanted the 
trainee to explain the function of each part of the hammer. The test item 
has the trainee liisting each part of the hammer. 

CORRECT: Objective—Given an ilTustratioh of a hammer label the 

parts without error. The parts to be labelled are the 
clawi the head and the handle. 

test— Label theparts of the hammer by filling in the 
blanks in the illustration below. 




Below is a comparison of the action^ condition and 
standard statements of the objective with the action, 
condition and standard requirements of the. test item. It 
clearly demonstrates the proper relationship that should 
exist between objectives and test items. 



Objective Action: 
Test Action: 



Label 
Label 



Obj. Condition: 
Test Condition: 

05 j. Standard: 
Test Standard: 



Given an illustration 
Given an illustration 

Without error (claw^ head and handle) 
Without error (implied claw^ head and 
handle) 



The_ objective and test itetti are cdhslsteht in this exattiple. The objective 
Wanted the trainee to label a given illustration and the test item has the 
trainee labelling the given illustration. 
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Problem: Errors In Conslstehcy Between The Objective And 

The Lesisbh's Content 



DISCUSSION: The lesson cbhtent must teach the information stated in 
the objective. If the objective says list tfie parts of 
the hammer^ then the cohteht must provide a list of the 
parts of the hammer. If the objective says explain the 
procedures for operating the pump, then the content must 
explain the procedures. It cannot ji>:t list the 
procedures without the explahat-^on. jfrerefore, the lesson 
content must contain the information the action word and 
its objective describe. The example below illustrates the 
inconsistency between what the objective calls for and 
what the lesson content covers. 



incorrect 
consistency: 

d miNE OF INSTRUCTION INSTRUCTOR/STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Objective: Lecture. 

Given an illustration of a hammer 
label the parts without error. The 
parts to be labeled are: the claw^ 
the head and the handle. 



A. Hammer 



1. Uses 



a. Allows you to drive nails 
into wood 

b. Allows you to connect pieces 
of wood 

c. Allows you to build objects 
2. Parts and functions 



a. Head is used to drive nail. 

b. Claw allows you to remove 
nail. 

c. Handle a] lows you to apply 
strokes and pressure. 
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As you can see, the content and the objective are_not consistent. All 
three parts of the hammer are discussedi The importance_bf each part Is 
also provided. However, the objective calls for the student to be able to 
label a diagram of a hammer. This information has not been presented; 
According to the objective the other information is not needed at this 
pointi Here is an example of how the objective and content should relate 
to each others 



€QRREeT: 

OUTLINE BF INSTRUCTION 
Objective: 

Given an i 1 lustration 

of a hammer label the parts Without 

error. Theparts to be labeled 

are:_ the claw^ the head and the 

handle. 

A. HAMHER--CONSISTS OF THREE 
PARTS 

1. Head 
?• Claw 
3. Handle 



INSTRUCTOR/STUDENT ACTIVITY 



Refer_students to F1g, 1. 
Show Transparency 1; point out 
each part. 

Inform students to memorize 
these parts for the test. 



Student Practice 

Practical Exercise Point to each part and have 

students name part. 
Refer trainees to Student 
Guide to perform the practice. 



Knowledge of Results Refer trainees to Appendix for 

solution sheet. 

In this example only the information called for by the objective is 
provided. The history of the hammer, the use of the hammer and the 
function of each part are not covered in the content here because the 
objective does not require that this i Other 
objectives should address that inf^ if the developer/instructor 

feels it is*need-to-khow^ information. The content should only cover 
material that is*need-to-know*as stated in the objective. 
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Problem: 




In Ensuring All Presentation Compohehts Are 
It In The Instruction 



DtseiJSSiQN: The presentation of instruction should consist of several 
basic components: statement, examples, practices (With 
knowledge of results), review, and evaluation. 



The STATEMENT tells the trainee a fact, a definition, the 
steps of a procedure— it is what the objective states the 
trainee wil 1 learn. 

The EXAHPLE/DEMONSTRATiDN is illustrated or demonstrated 
to the trainee. It applies the fact, definition, steps or 
principles being taught. 

The PRACTICE is the trainee's opportunity to try to supply 
or apply the information being taught and should allow for 
the trainee to be told how well he completed the practice. 

The REVIEW allows the trainee to hear the important points 
of the lesson prior to the evaluation. 

The EVALUATION is the test. It evaluates whether or not 
the trainee has acquired the knowledge or skill required 
by the objective. 



Each objective must have these componentsdesigned into the lesson 
content. These components support basic learning principles that assist 
the trainee in learning the material. 

The following are examples of two presentations. One is done incorrectly 
and one is done correctly. Below the example is a listing of the 
presentation components and where in the presentation they can be found. 
The footnote-style numbers are used to indicate where the presentation 
component can be found in the outline of instruction. 
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INeORRECT Objecti ve~Giyen a lirie drawing, of a basic recipfocating_ 
PRESENTATION: pump i write the part harnes in the spaces provided. Parts 

to be labeled_are: cylinder* piston* valve, connectihg 

rodi and handle. 



O UTLINE OF INSTRUCTION 
Basic Reciprocating Pump 
A. PUMP 

ll. Parts 

a. Cylinder 

b. Piston 

c. Valve 

d. Connecting rod 

e. Handle 

2. Description of parts 
^3. Illustration of pump 



^Evaluation 

Written test 



instructor/st; 



Refer trainees to SG. 



Refer trainees to SG. 

Refer trainees to SG for 
line drawing of pump. 
Tell trainees to memorize this 
for .test. 



Adminster written test. 
Refer to Appendix C. 



^TEST: List from memory the parts of the basic reciprocating pump. 



iThe statement; 



2The example: 
^The practice: 

^The review: 
^The test: 



The statement is not easy to find^ It is a 

combination of A. l.a-e and A. 3 where the parts are 

given and the 1 ine drawing mentioned. 

The example is the line drawing. 

There is no practice and obviously no knowledge of 

results. 

There is no review. 

The test does not match the objective. 



the following presentation represents a corrected version, including 
essential instructional components. 
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CORRECT 
PRESENTATION: 

eUTblNE OF INSTRUCTION 

Objective— Given a line drawing 
of a basic_ reciprocating pump, 
write the part names in the 
spaces provided. Parts to be 
labeled are: cylinder, piston, 
valve, connecting rod, and 
handle. 

Basic Reciprocating Pump 
A. IpiVE PARTS 

1. Ey 1 inder 

2. Piston 

3. Valve 

4. Connecting rod 

5. Handle 



^Student Practice 

Practical Exercise 

Knowledge of Results 



4r 



eview 



A. 



FIVE PARTS OF BASIC 
RECIPROCATING PUMP 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Cyl inder 

Piston 

Valve 

Connecting 
Handle 



INSTRUCTOR/STUDENT ACTIVITY 



Refer trainees td_f ransparency 
1 "Line Drawing of Basic 
Reciprocating Pump." 
^Pojnt out each part and give 
name,_then point outeach part 
and have trainees cal 1 out 
part name. Tell them they 
will need to know this for the 
test later. 



Rod 



5r trainees to SG. 
them complete the 
exercise. 

Tell the trainees to refer to 
Solution Sheet in Appendix B. 

As a review, ask the trainees: 

1) What are the five parts of 
the basic reciprocating 
pump? 

2) Use Transparency 1. 
Point to parts and ask 
trainees to name them. 
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5f valuation 

Written test 



Acminister written test. 
Refer to Appendix C. 



Knowledge of results 



Provide trainee with answers, 



STEST: a line drawing of a basic reciprocating pump is shown below, 
babel the parts by writing the name of the parts in the: 
spaces provided. 



Ijhe Statement: The statement is given in items A.1-5 and teacher/ 

student activity instruction which contains the 
labeled drawing. _ 

Mhe Example: The example is the labeled drawing and the 

instructor going over the drawing pointing out 
the parts; 

^The Practice: The practice occurs when the instructor has the 

students complete the exercise the student 
performs in the Student Guide labeling a line 
drawing of an unlabeled pump with the solution 
sheet (knowledge of results) in the Appendix B. 

^The Review: The part where the instructor reviews the parts of 

the pump. 

^The Test: The test matches the objective as stated with 

knowledge of results. 



The fundamental practices presented in this section are key elements that 
must be included in STMP Training Packages. If careful attention is given to 
construction of the objective^ then the trainee and instructor will clearly 
know the expected outcome of the instruction. If careful attehtidh is given 
to ensure consistency between dbjectiveahd test items, then the test will 
allow the trainee and instructor to evaluate the trainee's mastery of the 
objective. If the content matches the objective and cohtaihs ho more or no 
less information than is needed for the trainee to master the objective^ then 
the instruction will be lean and efficient. If the presentation components 
are included in the formatting of the content* then the total lesson Will be 
effective. 

Curriculum development requires considerations to be given to many aspects 
of the lesson. All of the elements are important in the creation of a 
training package that allows good, educationally adequate instruction to be 
given and that allows the trainee to acquire the stated outcomes in an 
efficient and effective manner. 
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SUfttARY 



As_Fihch and CrUhki] ton stated, the impact of curriculum develcprnent oh the 
effectiveness of a teachihg-ledrhing ehyirbnmeht cannot be underestimated. It 
is . important to develop the materials with close attention given to the basic 
principles discussed earlier in this guide. By following a systematic 
process^ developers can create materials that are appropriate for lean and 
cost efficent training. 
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APPENDIX 



LITERATURE RE^xEW 



A review of the_ literature provides substantial support to the fact that the 
process of deyeldpihg curriculum requires that attention be given to 
identifying the dbaectives* designing a course to meet the objectives, 
organizing the course to meet the objectives, and evaluating the course in 
terms of the_dbjecti ves (Davies). Inherent in this process is a desire to 
create an effective lesson. In order todo this the instruction must have a 
visible structure. As Davies says, "This structure gives form to the learning 
experience." 

Research has indicated a correlation between lesson structure and trainee 
evaluations of the quality of instruction. Those lessons in which the trainee 
can detect organization tend to be rated as effective and those lessons which 
have no obvious form are evaluated as poor (pavies). This indica^ the 
Importance that must be given to construction of lesson materials. 



OBJECTIVES 



As Dick and Carey so aptly state, "Perhaps the best-known component of the 
instructional design process is the objective."^ They present the concept that 
if objectives are made available to the students, then the students have 
clear-cut guidelines for what is to be learned and tested during the course. 
The objective serves as a check on the relevance of classroom presentations 
allowing the students to obtain a clear description of what will be taught^ 

Davies defines an objective as a statement of _what1earners_wi 11 be able to do 
at the end of a training program; it defines a learning need. He Feels 
objectives are a contract that represent the expectations of the instructor 
for the trainees at the end of the training. 

Popham and Baker state that objectives prevent learners from spending their 
time trying to "out-psych" the teacher that is, trying to guess what the 
teacher will ask on the examination. The objectives tell the learners what Is 
expected of them, what the teacher wants them to do at the end of instruction, 
and what they should study. 

The objective is constructed with a statement telling the trainees what they _ 
will be able to do (action), with a statement telling what: resources: they Will 
need (condition), and_with a statement telling them how well they will do it 
(standard). Objectives should be written specifically and clearly (Dick and 
Carey, Davies, and Popham and Baker). 
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Cdhsisteney - Objectives And Test Items 



Seribva reniinds us that "good tests do not simply happen as a product of last 
minute inspiration". The test is directly linked with the objectives of the 
course and should be constructed totally from the objectives. The test items 
must call for the same kind of behavior as that Specified in the objectives; 
Dick and Carey also stress the importance of tests measuring stated 
objectives. Popham and Baker state that a ' isic component of a teaching unit 
is a list of objectives and a detailed description of how they will be 
measured. 

Consistency between the objective and test item is very important in 
determining whether students have obtained the stated objectives. If the 
behavior being measured is different than the behavior stated as the desired 
outcome then the training cannot be declared effective. Students not meeting 
the stated outcomes will have fallen victims of poorly designed and executed 
instruction. 



Gonsistehcy - Objectives And Content 



Ellis, Wulfeck, and Fredericks stress the fact that once objectives and test 
Items are considered consistent with each other, the next Step is to ensure 
the content is consistent with the objectives. Davies expands this thought by 
discussing the role of an objective as being that of a contract for learning. 
He says that objectives determine many aspects of a lesson such as length, 
instructional strategies, and most important, the content of the lesson. *If 
there is one critical step in lesson preparation, according to Davies it is 
to Identify objectives to be achieved and that these be consistent with what 
the trainees are expected to do and/or know during the lesson. The verb tells 
what the trainee should do at the conclusion of training. It is a common 
mistake to teach too much and to give too much detail. Davies points out that 
background information is always useful, but it can get in the way of 
learning. The key is to concentrate on the job that has to be done - the 
need-to-know". Each teaching point of the lesson should be related to the 
objectives of the lesson. He stresses the need to target the lesson to the 
objectives and teach what the trainee must know. This'will help to alleviate 
the information they could know, but is a matter of inclination, or the 
information they should know, but is not mandatory. Popliam and Baker see 
objectives as a scheme for establishing the learning set conducive for the 
trainee's attainment. This makes it imperative for the lesson content to 
match the objective and to include opportunities for the trainee to learn the 
information/procedures and practice the information/procedures indicated bv 
the objectives. 
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Presentation Components 



Davies sees the presentation components as representatives of the basic lesson 
structure. He describes this structure as a pattern - something by which an 
instructor can model his teaching. Re sees the basic cbmpohehts of. course 
instruction as an ihtroductionWhich should lead to the main body of the . 
lesson and should account for less than 10 percent of the ihstructibrial time. 
Next# he sees a development component that dealswith the knowledge of skill 
being conveyed. He feels knowledge material Will accbUht for 65 percent of 
the instructional time, and when a ski 1 1 _ i s being taught^ the lesson will 
account for 25 percent of the training, including the demonstration of the 
skill. This part of the lesson cohsists of a phase where the body of 
knowledge or ihformatidn is provided. This may be done via lecture^ yideo^ 
tape or reading assignment. The next phase allows the trainee to look for the 
meaning and understanding of the information. This is usually handled through 
discussion. The final phase involves application. Trainees must apply what 
they have learned to a real job situation. There should be practice^ 
encouragement, and correction as key elements. The concluding part of a 
lesson is the consol idation component. This component strengthens what has 
been learned and brings all the lesson together for a rehearsal for mastery of 
the material and final evaluation. 

E]]is, et. al., state that the components of a lesson are: objectives, 
statement, example, practice remembering, practice using, review and 
evaluation. 

Dick and Carey describe the comp instruction as the objective, 

information presentation, examples, practice items, feedback and evaluation. 

Popham_and Baker also endorse structure to a course as a basic fundamental 
practice^ They describe the components as objectives, perceived 
purpose/motivation, provide information, practice, feedback and evaluation. 

As can be discerned from the curriculum development field of study, the 
structure of the instruct 1ona1_process is a vital element in the creation of 
adequate training. As Davies points out, "An instructor needs to be efficient 
and effective^" Those instructors that are considered effective general 1y_do 
things rights They plan their instruction to include elements that state the 
purpose and expectations for the trainee; they include information, examples, 
practice and evaluation. All of these elements relate to the objective with 
the end result that the instruction is relevant and necessary. 



In summary, there are different ways to prepare a lesson and there is ho one 
best approach. Davies points out that this is exactlywhy "a choice hss to be 
made" With regard to how coUrse niaterials will be developed; However, ho _ 
matter Which approach is selected, they all contain the basic components of 
objectives^ content consistent with the stated objectives, 
examples/demonstratio^ns, practice, and evaluation. 
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